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Our Illustrations. 

On our title-page we show a sketch of a 
grand piano bJ|£Mi?. Fieder. The wood-work 
of this instrniKeitt is solid throughout, as the 
peculiar style in which it is constructed will 
not admit of veneer being used to cover de- 
fective workmanship. The design is sug- 
gestive. 

Plate 82 is illustrative of a problem in 
Hand-railing. Full explanations are given 
elsewhere. 

On Plate 83 we show several problems 
which may be solved by a proper application 
of the steel square. The methods of applica- 
tion are fully described on page 166. 

Plate 84 shows a design for a mantel and 
fireplace. The pictures are fastened directly 
in the wall by the surrounding mouldings. 
The design is furnished us by Walter fl. 
Griffon. 

Plate 85 is a design for a chamber suite to 
be executed in black walnut, trimmed with 



French veneer, mouldings ebouized ; the 
panels are ornamented with marquetries. 
The design was prepared by Geo. W. Rich, 
Quincy, 111. 

Plate 86. This plate exhibits a number of 
examples of Swiss architecture. Explana- 
tions are unnecessary. 

On Plate 87 we show two designs by Geo. 
W. Rich — one of a pulpit, and the other of a 
wardrobe. The pulpit is designed to be exe- 
cuted in black walnut, ebonized where good 
taste would suggest. The columns to be of 
Tennessee marble, or of walnut veneered With 
butternut burl. The wardrobe would look 
best, finished plain, in walnut, oak, or ash, as 
might l>e suggested by circumstances and its 
surroundings. 

Plate 88 is a very handsome, design of a 
sideboard ; it is in the same style as the man- 
tel and fireplace shown on Plate 84. One fea- 
ture in this design is the opening through 
the centre to the butler's pantry, through 
which dishes etc., may be passed. The 
opening is covered when not in actual use, 
by curtains which are hung on a bar at the 
top. This design was furnished Us by Mr. 
Griffon. 

Parties desiring the services of a good 
draughtsman should address Walter H. Grif- 
fon, 111 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 



Ten cents a month is not a large sum. yet 
if every employer in the various wood-work- 
ing establishments in this country Avould 
expend that .amount, small as it is, in pur- 
chasing the' Illustrated' Wood- Worker 
for one or more of his apprentice boys, he 
would confer a real benefit on the recipient, 
and at the same time be making an invest- 
ment that would realize better returns than 
could be obtaiued by any other use of a like 
sum. 

The long winter nights will soon be 
at hand, and many young men employed in 
country shops will have many spare hours on 
their hands, hours that may be spent in mis- 
chief or dissipation, to the great disadvantage 
of their future welfare and their employers' 
immediate profits. To assist in preventing 
such a state of affairs is the duty of every 
one, and we hope the Wood-Worker will 
not be behind in performing its part ; and if 
employers and foremen will only introduce it 
to their workmen and boys, and see that they 
all get it regularly, they will be amply repaid 
by the extra intelligence and skill that will 
surely be evinced by their employes. 

Apprentices who read our paper and see 
the designs we publish, are sure to be at- 
tacked sooner or later with a desire to execute 
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some one or more of the illustrations. Bosses 
should always encourage and assist them, 
when these attacks occur, by advising them 
as to the best methods of going to work at 
them, and by allowing them to have bits of 
waste stuff, free of charge, and permitting 
them to use such tools as they may want — 
under certain restrictions, of course — and 
showing them their use. Boys like to make 
"things" themselves, and the desire is in- 
stinctive and should be encouraged and cul- 
tivated wherever found. It is that desire 
that has made the United States the home of 
invention and placed her in the first ranks 
as a manufacturing and industrial nation. 
Encourage the boys to work, not at a task, 
but at something that the labor of construct- 
ing will be considered a pleasure. ' 

Boys will have pleasure of some kind, and 
the forerunner of a skilful mechanic in his 
young days, is sure to be found amusing him- 
self at times, making wooden spoons, kites, 
or miniature steamboats, which amusement 
is sure to develop, when the boy becomes an 
apprentice, into making desks, writing-tables, 
cabinets, brackets, and a thousand and one 
other things, more or less useful. At this 
stage of the boy's life, nothing will be more 
pleasing, more useful, or more instructive 
for him to possess than a Bound Volume of 
the Wood- Worker ; and as the holidays are 
near at. hand, and every employer, as a matter 
of course, will soon be looking around for 
Christmas and New-Year's presents' to give 
to his apprentices, we deem it in order to 
suggest that he presents each. one with a 
bound copy of the paper for 1879, or secures 
him a year's subscription for 1880. 

Employers wishing to act on this sugges- 
tion, and having three or more apprentices, 
may obtain special rates in favor of their boys 
by sending the names of the latter to this 
office and stating the object. 

Parties subscribing for the Illustrated 
Wood- Worker daring the remaining two 
months of the present year, wherever possi- 
ble, should have their subscription date from 
the first of the present year, as in a short 
time it will be utterly impossible to obtain 
back numbers. " Those having part of the 
year, and wishing to obtain early numbers to 
complete their files, should send for them at 
once, as the stock is disappearing rapidly. 

New subscribers to the Wood-Worker 
for 1880 sending one dollar to this office 
during the next two months, will be entitled 
to the November and December of the present 
year Free ; thus obtaining fourteen num- 
bers for the price of twelve. 

We have already secured a large circulation, 
and, what is much more gratifying, a good 



name, but we trust our many friends will 
not relax their efforts in still further pushing 
the Wood-Worker where it will be noticed, 
for we are satisfied that it has only to be 
known to be appreciated and purchased. 
We shall not rest satisfied until we number 
50,000 of a circulation ; and if we may judge 
by the " signs of the times," this figure will 
be reached before the end of 1880. 

With an increase of subscriptions, we shall 
be enabled to make some very marked im- 
provements in the paper, and all those who 
are now taking it will still get greater value 
for their money if they but assist us to 
double our present circulation. We are will- 
ing to pay a large commission on all new 
subscriptions sent us, where the amount ex- 
ceeds three dollars. Commissions will be 
paid in cash, books, or extra copies of the 
Wood- Worker. Write us for particulars.; 

Many of our subscribers have inquired 
concerning architectural books, etc., during 
the past year, and we are sure that many of 
the answers we have given them have resulted 
in purchase ; we have, therefore, thought it 
well to remind our readers that we are in a 
position to furnish any books published in 
this country at the lowest catalogue prices, 
and we ask our subscribers, as a favor, to 
order their books direct from us. Cata- 
logues of architectural books sent to any 
address from this office on application. We 
are also prepared to furnish drawing instru- 
ments, paper, ink, or other materials the 
draughtsman or wood-worker may require. 

So many of our " packages" have been 
sold out that we have been obliged to change 
the u ambers and offer them in another shape. 
We now give " eight packages" for five dol- 
lars. This is the best offer ever . made 
of architectural drawings. See our adver- 
tisement on page 174, "Drawings for the 
Million," and send five dollars and secure 
the whole set before some of the numbers give 
out. Don't delay, for they cannot last long, 
and if you lose them you will be sorry for it. 



Mrs. Christine OLENSON,of Chicago,lives, 
with her husband, in a modest tenement, near- 
ly all the furniture of which was made by her- 
self. Standing opposite the parlor door is a 
very handsome organ, the case of which is 
finely finished in a variety of hard woods. 
Upon the case is a very life-like bird in the 
act of seizing a cherry in its bill. On a 
front panel is an East Indiaman, full-rigged 
ship, under full sail. The latter, which is 
most excellently represented, is of a piece of 
dark wood whose grain is wavy, and which is 
neatly joined to produce the desired effect. 
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A secretary occupies the other side of the 
room, and is constructed of three thousand 
pieces of wood. The design is unique, and 
the manner in which a number of secret 
drawers are stowed away is something marvel- 
lous. The centre-table is also of her con- 
struction, and is very handsome. The cor- 
nices, picture-frames, stools, and chairs are 
all from the deft fingers of Mrs. Olenson. A 
magnificently carved bedstead graces their 
sleeping apartment, and other articles of 
minor importance are scattered about the 
rooms. Mrs. Olenson has manufactured 
nearly all her wooden tools, and a greater 
part of her steel ones. She is thirty-six 
years of age, tall and straight, fair, pleasant, 
and determined. She was taught her trade 
by her father in the old country, and puts it 
to the good use of furnishing her own house 
in a style that would be envied by the ma- 
jority of people in much better circumstances 

in life. 

• ♦ * 

Thje wooded country of Eastern Texas 
yields a rich variety of useful woods — yellow 
pine, cypress, red and white oak, live-oak, 
hickory, pecan, and cedar predominating. 
The Trinity, Sabine, Neches, Angelina, San 
Jacinto, and other rivers afford rafting facil- 
ities and water-power at times, although 
water is an uncertain commodity in the 
State, and nearly all mills have steam-engines. 
A new road will soon bisect the lumber dis- 
trict springing from Denison, near the Eed 
River, and traversing the State to Sabine 
Pass, which is sixty miles east of Galveston, 
and already an important lumbering point. 



Screws can be driven in easier and firmer, 
and with less liability of splitting the heads, 
by using a little soap in their threads. 



" Neatness, order, and economy" should 
be the motto in every shop. 



The Framing Square. 

BY WM. E. HILL. 

The " framing square" is a steel tool 
having two arms at right angles to each 
other ; the longer and Avider arm is called, 
the " blade," the shorter ai*m the " tongue." 
The blade in good squares is 2 inches wide 
and 24 inches long, while the tongues on the 
same squares are \\ inches wide and from 14 
to 18 inches in length. A lucid description 
of the tool, with many of its capabilities, was 
published in the American Builder dur- 
ing the year 1876, and subsequently ; some 
things, however, which were not described 
in the papers referred to I propose to discuss 
in this, and following papers. 



Fig. 1, Plate 83, shows a portion of a first- 
class square ; the diagonal scale on the tongue 
is designed to aid the workman in obtaining 
minute measurements. The lines between a 
and 1) are one tenth of an inch apart, so 
also are the lines between b and c. It 
will also be seen that diagonal lines are drawn 
across the spaces from point to point. The 
primary divisions are tenths, and the junc- 
tion of the diagonal lines with the longitudi- 
nal parallel lines enables the operator to ob- 
tain divisions of one hundredth part of an 
inch ; as, for example, if we wish to obtain 
twenty-four hundredths of an inch, we place 
the compasses on the " dots" on the fourth 
parallel line, .which covers two primary divi- 
sions, and a fraction, or four tenths, of the 
third primary division, which added together 
makes twenty-four hundredths of an inch. 
Again, if we wish to obtain five tenths and 
seven hundredths, we operate on the seventh 
line, taking five primaries and the fraction 
of the sixth where the diagonal intersects 
the parallel line, as shown by the " dots," 
on the compasses, and this gives us the dis- 
tance required. 

The use of this scale is obvious, and needs 
no further explanation. 

The " board measure," as shown on this 
square, gives the feet and inches contained in 
each board according to its length and 
width. Under Fig. 12 on the outer edge of 
the blade, the length of the boards, plank, 
or scantling to be measured is. given, and 
the answer in feet and inches is found under 
the inches in width that the board, etc., 
measures. For example, take a board nine 
feet long and five inches wide ; then under 
the Fig. 12 on the second line will be found 
the figure 9, which is the length of the board ; 
then run along this line to the figure directly 
under the five inches (the width of the 
board), and we find three feet nine inches, 
which is the correct answer in " board meas- 
ure." If the stuff is two inches thick, the 
sum is doubled ; if three inches thick, it is 
trebled, etc., etc. If the stuff is longer than 
any figures shown on the square, it can be 
measured by dividing and doubling the result. 
The " brace rule" is on the tongue of the 
square. This rule is easily understood ; the 
figures on the left of the line represent the 
" run" or the length of two sides of a right 
angle, while the figures on the right repre- 
sent the exact length of the third side of a 
right-angled triangle, in inches, tenths, and 
hundredths. 

The " octagonal scale" (Fig. 2) is on the 
opposite side of the square to the " brace 
rule," and runs along the centre of the 
tongue. Its use is as follows : Suppose a 
stick of timber ten inches square. Make a 
centre line, which will be five inches from 
each edge ; set a pair of compasses, putting 



